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A  Man  for  the  Ages 

A  Review  by  Senator  Beveridge 
Author  of  The  Life  of  John  Marshall 

\  LTOGETHER  too  much  that  is  ob- 
/-\  scurative  rather  than  illuminating 
-*■  •*-  has  been  written  about  Abraham 
Lincoln.  That  pre-eminent  figure  of  our 
national  history — the  most  distinctively 
American  character  the  country  has  pro- 
duced— has  been  so  covered  over  with 
speeches  and  essays,  and  books  and  writ- 
ings and  utterances  of  every  kind,  that  he 
has  come  to  be  almost  like  a  Russian  Ikon, 
where  the  representation  of  Jesus  is  subor- 
dinated and  almost  extinguished  by  the  lay- 
ers of  oramentation. 

Everybody  that  has  had  an  ideal  of  any 
kind  has  hung  it  on  the  bony  figure  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Conservatives  have  proved 
to  their  satisfaction  that  he  was  the  ideal 
conservative ;  radicals  have  demonstrated 
that  he  was  the  supreme  radical ;  preachers 
have  shown  that  he  was  prince  of  the  beat- 
itudes, and  "humanists"  have  made  him 
the  high-priest  of  their  cult,  a  being  so  "in- 
tensely human"  that  there  is  little  human 
about  him.  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  short,  has 
been  made  the  victim  of  extravagant  rhet- 
oric and  bizarre  imaginings. 

Everybody  has  tried  his  hand  upon  him. 
Within  the  last  three  years  even  English- 
men have  become  interested  and  have  given 
us  their  conception  of  him.  Of  course,  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  any  European  should 
be  able  to  understand  this  purely  indigenous 
American  product;  they  can  no  more  real- 
ize the  conditions  that  brought  into  being 
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the  man  Lincoln,  and  the  environments  that 
developed  his  peculiar  qualities  than  one  of 
our  Middle  Western  farmers  can  divine  a 
character  that  is  purely  and  exclusively  the 
result  of  the  Old  World  surroundings  and 
influences. 

Notwithstanding  this  mass  of  verbiage 
which  might  well  have  smothered  the  genu- 
ine Lincoln,  he  not  only  still  lives,  but  his 
hold  on  the  popular  imagination  and  his  in- 
fluence on  our  national  character  are  greater 
than  ever  they  were,  and  grow  steadily  all 
the  time.  As  a  result,  there  is  to-day  a  very 
earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  all  Americans 
to  know  just  what  kind  of  a  person  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  really  was.  We  are  reasonably 
familiar  with  his  statesmanship  and  with 
the  principal  phases  of  his  public  career; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  endless  pages  that 
have  been  written  concerning  him,  our  con- 
ception of  Lincoln  the  man,  our  understand- 
ing of  his  personality,  is,  after  all,  vague 
and  indistinct. 

So  it  is  that  Mr.  Irving  Bacheller's  new 
novel,  A  Man  for  the  Ages,  is  exceedingly 
welcome.  This  brilliant  volume  answers  the 
general  demand  for  a  true  and  engaging 
description  of  Lincoln  as  a  fellow  human. 
It  is  just  this  that  we  must  know  if  we  are 
to  comprehend  why  he  was  able  to  do  the 
mighty  work  he  accomplished,  and  why  we 
who  live  to-day  are  so  attracted  to  him. 
For  the  source  of  Lincoln's  power,  and  the 
basic  reason  for  the  amazing  vitality  of  his 
influence  are  to  be  found  in  the  manner  of 
man  he  was. 

Mr.  Bacheller  has  brought  us  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  him.   Through  his  charm- 
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ing  pages  we  walk  side  by  side  with  Lin- 
coln, and  take  part  in  his  daily  life.  We  are 
made  to  do  this  in  such  fashion  that  in  the 
most  natural  manner  possible,  and  utterly 
without  effort,  we  feel  that  we  know  him 
as  intimately  and  familiarly  as  did  the  men, 
women  and  children  among  whom  he  spent 
those  formative  years  with  which  this  novel 
deals  so  vividly,  so  entrancingly. 

The  period  of  Lincoln's  life  thus  depicted 
was  the  two  decades  from  his  twenty-sec- 
ond to  his  forty-second  year.  The  story  be- 
gins with  the  migration  of  a  typical  New 
England  family  from  Vermont  to  the  Illi- 
nois prairies,  and  the  description  of  the 
journey  of  this  pioneer  family  is  of  his- 
toric interest.  From  the  time  America  won 
her  Independence,  the  bolder  and  more  ad- 
venturous began  to  make  their  way  to  the 
unexplored  West.  Immediately  after  our 
second  war  with  Great  Britain  this  develop- 
ment of  our  national  life  assumed  the  pro- 
portions of  a  folk  movement  and  continued 
for  more  than  a  generation  thereafter. 

In  1831  Samson  Traylor,  Sarah,  his  wife, 
and  their  two  children  started  from  Ver- 
gennes,  Vermont,  in  a  covered  wagon  to- 
ward the  land  of  promise.  On  their  way 
they  fell  in  with  other  "emigrants"  bound 
for  the  same  vague  destination.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  more  faithful 
picture  of  such  a  family,  hearty,  spirited, 
hopeful,  patient,  good-humored  and  God- 
fearing, never  has  been  painted ;  while  the 
description  of  the  journey  itself  is  as  full 
of  color  as  it  is  historically  accurate.  Too 
much  emphasis  can  not  be  laid  upon  this 
feature  of  Mr.  Bacheller's  book,  since  the 
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Traylor  family  was,  it  should  be  repeated, 
typical  of  those  who  built  up  this  country 
and  formed,  through  the  years,  our  pecu- 
liarly and  distinctively  American  character. 

In  due  course  the  Traylors  reached  New 
Salem,  Illinois,  built  their  cabin  and  began 
their  new  life;  and  it  is  in  this  community 
that  nearly  all  of  the  scenes  of  the  novel  are 
laid.  Quite  as  attractive  and  picturesque  as 
are  the  clean,  strong,  brave  and  upright 
characters  of  Samson  and  Sarah  Traylor 
are  those  of  the  other  settlers  living  in  the 
country  around  about  New  Salem.  For  in- 
stance, Jack  Kelso,  a  Scotchman  of  a  sturdy 
breed,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  a  phi- 
losopher of  much  wisdom,  his  wife,  and  his 
daughter  Bim;  James  Rutledge,  who  kept 
the  tavern;  William  Berry,  the  genial 
drunkard ;  Dr.  John  Allen,  the  sagacious 
frontier  physician ;  and  many  others  who 
constituted  that  primitive  prairie  society, 
are  made  so  much  alive  that  we  almost  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  reading  a  book, 
and  feel  that  we,  too,  are  coming  up  the 
dusty  road  through  the  village,  or  swap- 
ping yarns  in  Offut's  store,  or  taking  part 
in  the  Traylor  house  raising,  or  witnessing 
the  wrestling  matches,  or  listening  to  the 
quaint  stories  and  wise  comments  that  made 
life  in  New  Salem  both  picturesque  and  in- 
forming. 

When  Traylor  reached  New  Salem  he 
stopped  before  a  "small  clapboarded  house" 
over  the  door  of  which  were  the  rudely  let- 
tered words,  "Rutledge's  Tavern. " 

A  long,  slim,  stoop-shouldered  young  man  sat 
in  the  shade,  of  an  oak  tree  that  stood  near  a  cor- 
ner   of    the   tavern,    with    a   number   of    children 
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playing  around  him.  He  had  sat  leaning  against 
the  tree  trunk  reading  a  book.  He  had  risen  as 
they  came  near  and  stood  looking  at  them  with 
the  book  under  his  arm.  Samson  says  in  his  diary 
that  he  looked  like  "an  untrimmed  yearling  colt 
about  sixteen  hands  high.  He  got  up  slow  and 
kept  rising  till  his  bush  of  black  tousled  hair  was 
six  feet  four  above  the  ground.  Then  he  put  on 
an  old  straw  hat  without  any  band  on  it.  He  re- 
minded me  of  Philemon  Baker's  fish  rod,  he  was 
that  narrer.  For  humliness  Fd  match  him  against 
the  world.  His  hide  was  kind  o'  yaller  and  leath- 
ery. I  could  see  he  was  still  in  the  gristle — a  little 
over  twenty — but  his  face  was  marked  up  by 
worry  and  weather  like  a  man's.  I  never  saw 
anybody  so  long  between  joints.  Don't  hardly  see 
how  he  could  tell  when  his  feet  got  cold." 

He  wore  a  hickory  shirt  without  a  collar  or 
coat  or  jacket.  One  suspender  held  up  his  coarse, 
linsey  trousers,  the  legs  of  which  fitted  closely 
and  came  only  to  a  blue  yarn  zone  above  his 
heavy  cowhide  shoes.  Samson  writes  that  he 
"fetched  a  sneeze"  and  wiped  his  big  nose  with  a 
red  handkerchief  as  he  stood  surveying  them  in 
silence. 

Such  was  Abe  Lincoln  as  he  appeared  in 
his  twenty-second  year.  Abe  helped  Sam- 
son unhitch  the  horses ;  and  when  he  found 
that  the  newcomer  had  traveled  all  the  way 
from  Vermont  he  observed:  "By  jing!  I 
reckon  you  feel  like  throwin'  off  yer  harness 
an'  takin'  a  roll  in  the  grass." 

In  addition  to  doing  chores  about  the 
Rutledge  Tavern  Abe  clerked  in  Denton 
Offut's  store,  which  was  a  "small  log  struc- 
ture about  20  x  20  feet  .  .  .  full  of  exotic 
flavors,  chiefly  those  of  tea,  coffee,  whisky, 
tobacco,  muscovado  sugar  and  molasses." 
There,  when  not  at  work  or  attending  to 
customers,  he  would  be  found  lying  "at  full 
length  on  the  counter,  his  head  resting  on  a 
bolt  of  blue  denim  as  he  studied,  a  book  in 
his  hand." 
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The  proprietor  sat  before  the  big  fire- 
place, snoring  in  a  sound  sleep  induced  by 
many  drams  of  his  alcoholic  merchandise. 
A  customer  entered;  Abe  sat  up  on  the 
counter  and  remarked: 

"Pardon  me — you  see  the  firm  is  busy.  You 
know,  Eb  Zane  used  to  say  that  he  was  never 
so  busy  in  his  life  as  when  he  lay  on  his  back 
with  a  broken  leg.  He  said  he  had  to  work 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  doing  nothin'  an'  could 
never  git  an  hour  off.  But  a  broken  leg  is  not 
so  bad  as  a  lame  intellect.  That  lays  you  out 
with  the  fever  an'  ague  of  ignorance.  Jack  Kelso 
recommended  Kirkham's  pills  [Kirkham's  gram- 
mar] and  poultices  o'  poetry.  I'm  trying  both 
and  slowly  getting  better  of  it.  I've  learned 
three  conjugations,  between  customers,  this  after- 
noon." 

From  this  time  forward  in  the  story  the 
bony,  awkward  giant  continuously  appears, 
always  doing  something  helpful ;  always 
sympathetic,  always  stanch,  always  keenly 
intelligent.  If  in  any  other  narrative  the 
humorous  stories  which  Lincoln  told  and 
nearly  all  of  which  he  invented  have  been 
set  out  in  so  natural  and  so  captivating  a 
manner  we  do  not  at  the  moment  recall  such 
a  narrative. 

His  associates  and  neighbors,  rough,  sim- 
ple and  kindly,  but  acute  beyond  the  keen- 
ness of  most  people  of  whom  history  makes 
record,  saw  the  divine  flame  playing  above 
young  Lincoln's  brow.  He  was  on  fire  with 
ambition,  it  seems,  but  a  noble  ambition. 
He  was  filled  with  lofty  purposes.  From 
the  very  first  Lincoln's  "bent  was  toward 
righteousness."  The  reader  can  not  but  be 
deeply  touched,  as  were  his  auditors,  when 
young  Abe  at  a  casual  meeting  in  Jack 
Kelso's  cabin  recited  the  peroration  of 
Webster's  immortal  reply  to  Hayne. 
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In  the  words  of  Mr.  Bacheller,  "The 
lank  and  awkward  youth  rose  and  began  to 
speak  the  lines  in  a  high-pitched  voice  that 
trembled  with  excitement.  It  lowered  and 
steadied  and  rang  out  like  noble  music  on 
a  well-played  trumpet  as  the  channel  of  his 
spirit  filled  with  the  mighty  current  of  the 
orator's  passion.  Then,  indeed,  the  words 
fell  from  his  lips  "like  the  winter  snows.'  " 

In  his  diary  Samson  Traylor  wrote  of 
Lincoln's  recitation  of  Webster's  exalted 
and  stirring  words  :  "They  shook  our  hearts 
as  the  wind  shakes  the  branches  of  a  tree. 
The  lean,  bony  body  of  the  boy  was  trans- 
figured and  as  I  looked  at  his  face  in  the 
firelight  I  thought  it  was  handsome.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken  for  a  minute  after  he  sat 
down.  I  had  got  my  first  look  at  Lincoln.  I 
had  seen  his  soul.  I  think  it  was  then  I  be- 
gan to  realize  that  a  man  was  being  made 
among  us  'more  precious  than  fine  gold ; 
even  a  man  more  precious  than  the  golden 
wedge  of  Ophir.'  " 

At  a  house-raising,  while  the  others  were 
resting  after  their  mid-day  meal,  Abe  took 
off  his  shoes  and  socks  and  said :  "When  I 
am  working  hard  I  always  try  to  give  my 
feet  a  rest  and  my  brain  a  little  work  at 
noontime.  My  brain  is  so  far  behind  the 
procession  that  I  have  to  keep  putting  the 
gad  on  it." 

Lincoln's  encounter  with  Jack  Arm- 
strong, the  leader  of  the  Clary's  Grove 
gang — a  company  of  drunken  young  bul- 
lies— his  overthrow  of  that  vigorous  and 
pugnacious  young  brawler;  the  submission 
of  the  latter  to  the  young  fellow  who  had 
proved  his  master,  illustrate  another  phase 
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of  Middle  Western  life  of  the  period,  and 
also  enlighten  us  as  to  another  element  and 
one  little  known  of  Lincoln's  natural  lead- 
ership of  men. 

Completely  as  Lincoln  dominates  the 
story,  other  characters  are  attractively  set 
forth.  Jack  Kelso,  with  his  far-sighted 
common  sense,  enriched  by  wide  and  deep 
reading,  is  not  far  inferior  in  interest  to 
Lincoln  himself.  For  example,  this  bit  of 
wisdom : 

"The  raising  bee  is  a  most  significant  thing," 
said  Kelso.  "Democracy  tends  to  universal 
friendship — each  works  for  the  crowd  and  the 
crowd  for  each  and  there  are  no  favorites. 
Every  community  is  like  the  thousand  friends 
of  Thebes.  Most  of  its  units  stand  together  for 
the  common  good — for  justice,  law  and  honor. 
The  schools  are  spinning  strands  of  democracy 
out  of  all  this  European  wool.  Railroads  are  to 
pick  them  up  and  weave  them  into  one  great 
fabric.  By  and  by  we  shall  see  the  ten  million 
friends  of  America  standing  together  as  did  the 
thousand  friends  of  Thebes." 

Mr.  Bacheller  paints  a  warming  picture 
of  those  early  social  neighborhood  gather- 
ings where  young  and  old  met  in  the  same 
rude  but  comfortable  houses  and  before 
blazing  logs  in  broad  fireplaces  played  their 
games,  cracked  their  jokes,  sang  their  songs 
and  made  their  speeches  —  some  of  them 
very  noble  speeches,  indeed.  At  one  of 
these,  in  Kelso's  cabin,  held  as  a  welcome 
to  the  Traylors,  the  host  said : 

"No  man  has  grown  large  who  has  not  at  one 
time  or  another  had  his  feet  in  the  soil  and  felt 
its  magic  power  going  up  into  his  blood  and  bone 
and  sinew.  Here  is  a  wonderful  soil  and  the  in- 
spiration of  wide  horizons;  here  are  broad  and 
fertile  fields.  Where  the  corn  grows  high  you  can 
grow  statesmen.  It  may  be  that  out  of  one  of 
these  little  cabins  a  man  will  come  to  carry  the 
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torch  of  Liberty  and  Justice  so  high  that  its  light 
will  shine  into  every  dark  place.  So  let  no  one 
despise  the  cabin — humble  as  it  is.  Samson  and 
Sarah  Traylor,  I  welcome  and  congratulate  you. 
Whatever  may  come,  you  can  find  no  better 
friends  than  these,  and  of  this  you  may  be  sure, 
no  child  of  the  prairies  will  ever  go  about  with  a 
hand  organ  and  a  monkey.  Our  friend,  Honest 
Abe,  is  one  of  the  few  rich  men  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. Among  his  assets  are  Kirkham's  Grammar, 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  the  Lives  of  Washington 
and  Henry  Clay,  Hamlet's  Soliloquy,  Othello's 
Speech  to  the  Senate,  Marc  Antony's  address  and 
a  part  of  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne.  A  man  came 
along  the  other  day  and  sold  him  a  barrel  of  rub- 
bish for  two  bits.  In  it  he  found  a  volume  of 
Blackstone's  Commentaries.  Old  Blackstone  chal- 
lenged him  to  a  wrestle  and  Abe  has  grappled 
with  him.  I  reckon  he'll  take  his  measure  as 
easily  as  he  took  Jack  Armstrong's.  Lately  he  has 
got  possession  of  a  noble  asset.  It  is  the  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night,  by  Robert  Burns.  I  propose  to 
ask  him  to  let  us  share  his  enjoyment  of  this 
treasure."  Then  the  company  called  on  Abe  for  a 
song. 

Mr.  Bacheller  continues : 

Abe,  who  had  been  sitting  with  his  legs  doubled 
beneath  him  on  a  buffalo  skin,  between  Joe  and 
Betsey  Traylor,  rose  and  said : 

"Mr.  Kelso's  remarks,  especially  the  part  which 
applied  to  me,  remind  me  of  the  story  of  the 
prosperous  grocer  of  Joliet  One  Saturday  night 
he  and  his  boys  were  busy  selling  sausage.  Sud- 
denly in  came  a  man  with  whom  he  had  quarreled 
and  laid  two  dead  cats  on  the  counter. 

"  There,'  said  he,  'this  makes  seven  to-day.  I'll 
call  Monday  and  get  my  money.' 

"We  were  doing  a  good  business  here  making 
fun.  It  seems  a  pity  to  ruin  it  and  throw  sus- 
picion on  the  quality  of  the  goods  by  throwing  a 
cat  on  the  counter.   I'll  only  throw  one  cat." 

Then  Lincoln  sang  in  high-pitched,  nasal 
voice  that  classic  of  the  frontier,  ten  stan- 
zas in  length,  entitled  "My  Sister  Sue." 
The  company  called  for  another  "dead  cat," 
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and  Abe  was  induced  to  recite  Burns'  clas- 
sic of  the  humble,  "The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night/'  which  he  rendered  with  much  feel- 
ing. 

In  easy  fashion  the  story  sweeps  along, 
full  of  movement.  Through  the  entire  nar- 
rative run  Lincoln's  wit  and  humor  and 
horse-sense. 

The  runaway  slaves,  the  underground 
railroad,  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  by  the 
arrogant  and  brutal  owners,  the  stratagems 
by  which  the  man-hunters  are  thwarted  and 
the  escape  of  the  slaves  effected,  form  thrill- 
ing scenes  in  the  novel.  Abe  is  always  lift- 
ing the  burden  from  somebody's  shoulders 
— whether  it  is  a  log  or  a  trouble.  He  is 
always  saying  things  so  strikingly  true  that 
we  wonder  we  had  not  thought  of  them  our- 
selves, and  always  he  says  these  things  in  a 
quaint  and  picturesque  manner  that  fastens 
them  in  our  mind. 

One  day  as  they  worked,  three  or  four 
friends  were  talking  about  the  advantages 
of  living  in  lonely  places : 

"It  is  a  great  thing,"  said  Kelso,  "to  be  where 
the  register  of  your  mind  is  not  overburdened 
by  the  flow  of  facts.  In  such  places  our  mem- 
ories are  not  weakened  by  overwork.  Men  who 
are  not  confused  by  too  many  and  too  swiftly 
moving  circumstances  have  time  for  big  under- 
takings— like  Burns  and  Shakespeare  and  Black- 
stone.  Men  who  have  too  many  facts  to  remem- 
ber usually  don't  remember  any  of  them  dis- 
tinctly." 

"Yes,"  commented  Abe,  "Ransom  Prigg  used 
to  say  it  was  easy  enough  to  ketch  eels,  but  it 
was  powerful  hard  to  hold  'em.  He  caught  three 
eels  in  a  trap  one  day  and  the  trap  busted  and 
let  'em  loose  in  the  boat.  He  kept  grabbin'  and 
tusslin'  around  the  boat  till  the  last  eel  got  away. 
'I  never  had  such  a  slippery  time  in  all  the  days 
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o'  my  life,'  said  Rans.  'One  eel  is  a  dinner,  but 
three  eels  is  jest  a  lot  o'  slippin'  and  disapp'int- 
rnent.' " 

Abe  became  captain  of  a  company  of  in- 
dependent young  individuals  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  with  which,  however,  he  had 
little  sympathy.  "I  reckon  that  the  Black 
Hawk  peril  was  largely  manufactured,"  he 
said,  and  illustrated  it  by  another  of  those 
stories  in  which  humor  and  point  are  so 
blended  that  they  can  only  be  called  Lin- 
colnesque.  "I  have  learned  not  to  believe 
everything  I  hear,"  Abe  continued.  "The 
first  command  I  gave,  one  o'  the  company 
hollered  'Go  to  h — 1/  Every  one  before 
me  laughed.  It  was  a  chance  to  get  mad.  I 
didn't,  for  I  knew  what  it  meant.  I  just 
looked  sober  and  said : 

"  'Well,  boys,  I  haven't  far  to  go  and  I 
reckon  we'll  all  get  there  if  we  don't  quit 
fooling  an'  'tend  to  business.'  " 

Harry  Needles,  the  youth  to  whom  young 
Lincoln  was  guide,  philosopher  and  friend, 
wrote  to  his  father  this  description  of  his 
idol : 

"I  often  think  of  that  ride  down  the  river  and 
the  way  he  talked  to  me.  It  was  so  gentle.  He 
was  a  big,  powerful  giant  of  a  man  who  weighed 
over  two  hundred  pounds,  all  of  it  bone  and 
muscle.  But  under  his  great  strength  was  a  wom- 
an's gentleness ;  under  the  dirty,  ragged  clothes 
and  the  rough,  brown  skin  grimy  with  dust  and 
perspiration,  was  one  of  the  cleanest  souls  that 
ever  came  to  this  world.  I  don't  mean  that  he  was 
like  a  minister.  He  could  tell  a  story  with  pretty 
rough  talk  in  it,  but  always  for  a  purpose.  He 
hated  dirt  on  the  hands  or  on  the  tongue.  If  an- 
other man  had  a  trouble  Abe  took  hold  of  it  with 
him.  He  would  put  a  lame  man's  pack  on  top  of 
his  own  and  carry  it.  He  loved  flowers  like  a 
woman.  He  loved  to  look  at  the  stars  at  night  and 
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the  colors  of  the  sunset  and  the  morning  dew  on 
the  meadows.  I  never  saw  a  man  so  much  in  love 
with  fun  and  beauty." 

One  of  the  most  curious  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  helpful  versions  of  Lincoln's  char- 
acter was  the  almost  perfect  blend  in  him 
of  what  are  so  ineptly  called  the  conserva- 
tive and  the  radical.  The  combination  of 
the  two  constitutes  that  real  manifestation 
of  intellect  and  personality  called  common 
sense.  Few  men  in  history  have  been  will- 
ing to  dare  what  Lincoln  dared;  but  not 
many  men  have  been  so  cautious  in  making 
up  their  minds.  For  instance,  although 
from  the  very  first  Lincoln  hated  slavery, 
believed  it  to  be  a  moral  wrong  and  an  eco- 
nomic error,  yet  it  took  him  thirty  years  to 
make  up  his  mind  how  he  should  attack  it 
and  whether  he  should  attack  it  at  all.  He 
was  very  slow  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  anything  which  has  been  long  estab- 
lished was  either  wicked  or  unwise. 

He  and  his  young  friend  Harry  Needles 
were  walking  together  one  night  and  Lin- 
coln made  a  homely  and  convincing  argu- 
ment for  immortality  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  desire  for  home  is  the  strongest  of  hu- 
man emotions.   Finally  Abe  said : 

"I  reckon  there  must  be  another  home  some- 
where to  go  to  after  we  have  broke  the  last  camp 
here,  and  a  kind  of  bird's  compass  to  help  us  find 
it.  I  reckon  we'll  hear  the  call  of  it  as  we  grow 
older." 

He  stopped  and  took  off  his  hat  and  looked  up 
at  the  stars  and  added : 

"If  it  isn't  so  I  don't  see  why  the  long  pro- 
cession of  life  keeps  harping  on  this  subject  of 
home.  I  think  I  see  the  point  of  the  whole  thing. 
It  isn't  the  place  or  the  furniture  that  makes  it 
home,  but  the  love  and  peace  that's  in  it.   By  and 
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by  our  home  isn't  here  any  more.  It  has  moved. 
Our  minds  begin  to  beat  about  in  the  undiscov- 
ered countries  looking  for  it.  Somehow  we  get  it 
located — each  man  for  himself." 

For  another  space  they  hurried  along  without 
speaking. 

"I  tell  you,  Harry,  whatever  a  large  number  of 
intelligent  folks  have  agreed  upon  for  some  gen- 
erations is  so — if  they  have  been  allowed  to  do 
their  own  thinking,"  said  Abe.  "It's  about  the 
only  wisdom  there  is." 

He  had  sounded  the  keynote  of  the  new  De- 
mocracy. 

Of  this  same  conservative  quality  in 
young  Lincoln  Samson  wrote  in  his  diary: 

"He  has  spent  his  boyhood  in  the  South  and  his 
young  manhood  in  the  North.  He  has  studied  the 
East  and  lived  in  the  West.  He  is  the  people — I 
sometimes  think — and  about  as  slow  to  make  up 
his  mind.  As  Isaiah  says :  'He  does  not  judge 
after  the  sight  of  his  eyes ;  neither  reprove  after 
the  hearing  of  his  ears.'  Abe  has  to  think 
about  it." 

Lincoln  becomes  a  candidate  for  the  leg- 
islature and  is  elected.  Samson  Traylor  vis- 
its the  young  law-maker  two  or  three  times 
at  Vandalia.  In  this  fashion  the  reader  is 
made  acquainted  with  Lincoln  the  politician. 
The  description  of  the  young  legislator  buy- 
ing a  new  suit  of  clothes  in  Springfield 
gives  us  more  of  the  real  Lincoln  than  many 
chapters  that  history  has  filled  with  heavy 
accounts  of  his  career  as  a  statesman.  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  remarked  that 
for  historical  fidelity,  with  brevity  of  state- 
ment, a  single  page  of  Mr.  Bacheller's  novel 
gives  one  of  the  best  delineations  of  Spring- 
field in  the  middle  thirties  to  be  found  any- 
where. 

Throughout  the  entire  book  the  notes  of 
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sadness  and  humor  sound  constantly  to- 
gether as  they  did  in  Lincoln's  life. 

It  is  with  pathos  of  the  finest,  purest 
quality  that  the  story  of  Ann  Rutledge  is 
told.  Her  hopeless  love  for  the  handsome  but 
worthless  young  McNeil,  Lincoln's  devotion 
to  her  which,  thinking  himself  unworthy, 
he  concealed  until  he  was  certain  that  Ann's 
lover  never  would  come  back  to  her  and 
that  she  was  dying  of  a  broken  heart ;  his 
modest,  self-deprecatory  and  yet  frank  and 
forthright  declaration  of  his  feeling,  the 
young  woman's  grateful  appreciation  and 
earnest  effort  to  conjure  in  her  heart  such 
an  affection  for  him  as  she  felt  a  woman 
must  hold  for  the  man  she  takes  for  her 
husband,  and  finally  her  death  and  Lincoln's 
grief  are  set  forth  in  a  fashion  so  touching 
that  it  is  hard  for  the  reader  to  keep  back 
tears. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  passages 
and  incidents  with  which  Mr.  Bacheller's 
notable  volume  is  filled.  The  story  is  told 
with  such  art  that  the  reader  sometimes 
thinks  there  is  no  art  in  the  telling  of  it.  It 
moves  with  such  simplicity,  such  perfect  nat- 
uralness that  one  is  never  conscious  that  the 
writer  is  making  an  effort  to  hold  the  read- 
er's interest  or  even  to  entertain  him.  Never 
is  there  an  attempt  to  thrill  and  never  any 
startling  climax,  never  anything  strained  or 
affected.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  the  au- 
thor put  any  toil  into  the  construction  of 
this  novel,  so  smoothly  does  the  narrative 
flow.  Yet  every  line  holds  the  reader  as  if 
he  were  under  some  gentle  and  compelling 
spell  of  which,  however,  he  is  unconscious. 
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Full  of  interest  and  charm  as  the  volume 
is,  merely  considered  as  a  work  of  fiction, 
a  novel,  its  principal  value  is  historical  in 
that  it  makes  us  so  intimately  acquainted 
with  Lincoln's  personality. 

It  is  not  Lincoln  the  reformer  nor  Lin- 
coln the  statesman  that  we  think  of  when 
we  read  A  Man  for  the  Ages;  but  rather 
it  is  Lincoln,  the  human  being,  as  he  ap- 
peared among  the  neighbors  and  friends 
with  whom  he  lived,  when  the  great  pur- 
poses of  his  life  were  being  formed  and 
when  Providence  was  fitting  him  to  achieve 
those  purposes.  For  Providence  is  the  only 
explanation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  of  the 
various  phases  of  his  life. 

This  is  also  true  of  the  lives  and  charac- 
ters of  those  two  other  outstanding  Amer- 
icans, George  Washington  and  John  Mar- 
shall. It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  any 
one  of  these  three  supereminent  figures  of 
our  history  could  have  been  what  he  was, 
could  have  done  what  he  did,  had  his  birth, 
his  bringing  up,  his  education  and  his  ex- 
perience been  other  than  what  they  were. 
It  is  of  course  possible  —  but  only  barely 
possible — for  Europeans  to  comprehend  the 
character  of  Washington  ;  but  it  is  out  of  the 
question  for  any  but  an  American  to  un- 
derstand either  John  Marshall  or  Abraham 
Lincoln.  These  two  men,  so  alike  in  every 
way,  so  markedly  similar  in  every  charac- 
teristic, were  peculiarly  American  products. 
No  other  country,  no  other  environment, 
could  have  produced  either  one  of  them. 
They  were  distinctively  American.  They  had 
in  them  the  tang  of  our  American  soil,  the 
atmosphere   of    our   American   woods   and 
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prairies,  the  sweep  and  majesty  of  our 
American  rivers.  Their  language  was 
American,  their  thoughts,  their  ideals,  their 
methods  were  American  and  exclusively 
American. 

Mr.  Bacheller  has  rendered  a  notable 
service  in  depicting,  popularly,  what  may  be 
called  the  most  American  phase  of  Lin- 
coln's life  and  character — a  life  and  charac- 
ter that  typifies  American  qualities  most 
perfectly  and  are  unlike  those  which  any 
other  country  ever  has  produced  or  can 
produce. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  prologue  or 
introduction  to  Mr.  Bacheller's  novel  is  not 
up  to  the  remainder  of  his  excellent  book. 
It  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  nobility  of  the 
subject  or  with  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of 
the  narrative.  It  is  as  unlike  the  book  itself 
— which  has  something  of  grandeur,  and  all 
of  purity  in  it — as  anything  could  well  be. 
It  is  painful  to  have  to  make  this  stricture 
upon  a  work  which  otherwise  is  so  emi- 
nently satisfying. 

Albert  J.  Beveridge. 
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